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00:18 
CD: So, Lee, if we can start out, if you could say your name and spell 
it so the transcribers can get your name spelled correctly? 


AB: My name is Allen Bodenlos. B-O-D-E-N-L-O-S. Allen is with an 
'e', A-L-L-E-N. 


CD: OK, hold on one second... (crew discussion) 


CD: Thank you Allen, for your time today. I appreciate you coming 
down. 


AB: My pleasure to be here, sir. 


CD: If you could just start out by introducing yourself and where you 
come from originally. 


AB: My name is Allen Bodenlos, born and raised in Cleveland, Ohio. 
My parents moved to Strongsville, Ohio in my senior year of high 
school, 16 miles south of Cleveland. And that’s where I, uh, decided I 
was gonna’ join the Army. Uh, oh, I have to uh, ad-lib on that. 


CD: That’s fine. 
AB: I wanted to explain why I joined the Army. 
CD: I was going to ask you why... 


AB: I majored in music, studying, playing the trumpet and the french 
horn. Theory harmony, how to write music, directing, I wanted to be 
a band director. But those were the depression years, and uh, even 
though I had a small scholarship, it still cost money to go to college. 
My parents had very little, and I had none. And that’s when I told my 
dad I’d like to join the service, and save for four years, and then 
continue my musical career to be a band director. I wanted to join the 
Navy. My dad said, “Son, I think it’d be better if you joined the Army. 


You’ll be on the ground. If you join the Navy you'll be on a ship and it 
might sink!” Well, bless my dear father, and uh, the Lord Above, I 
could have been on the Arizona, or the Maryland, West Virginia, the 
Tennessee, any one of those ships on December 7th. So I was saved 
from that through fate, or whatever, by joining the Army. 


CD: Tell us the story of your enlistment, how old you were, what year, 
what date you went down, and where you went to basic. 


AB: I joined the army in 1940, I was 19 years old, in July. Was sent to 
Fort Hayes, Columbus Ohio, for a physical. Boy, they were strict! 
Your teeth had to be perfect, my, your feet had to be perfect, and I 
didn’t have much of an arch. The sergeant looked and said, “Boy, I 
don’t know...” Well as a youngster in the depression years, I had 
tennis shoes with holes in them. Most of the time we walked 
barefoot. So I had pretty flat feet, and I was arching them as high as I 
could, and the sergeant says, “well,” he said, “I guess we’ll pass you 
all right.” From there, I had a choice of the east coast or the west 
coast. I chose the west coast. Now had I chose the east coast I would 
have ended up in the European Theater, probably in the invasion in 
France, but after a 5 day train ride, ended up at March Air Force 
Base, California, for a month of basic training. I was transferred then 
to For... Camp Ward, California, between Salinas and Monterrey. 
When they checked my records, “Oh, you play the trumpet, a 
musician. We’re signing you to the bugle detachment with three other 
buglers.” Well, with my training and my expertise as a musician, i 
was put in charge of the buglers. Well, even though you're... even 
though I was a bugle teacher, I still had to take my turn at blowing the 
various calls throughout the day. This one night when I had the bugle 
duty, and they tie a towel at the end of your bed and the duty sergeant 
will wake you up in time to play revelry at 6:30 in the morning, I woke 
up with a start, because I heard noise in the background and I’m, in 
the dimness of the night I looked at my watch and the hour hand was 
25 after. I thought, “My God, they forgot to wake me.” I jumped out 
of bed, dressed, took my bugle, went down to the uh... the playing 
field, put my bugle in a megaphone and blew revelry. It was beautiful. 
All the lights went on all over Fort Ward. Next thing here come the... 
sergeant major out in his long underwear. I think they were red, but 
I’m not sure. You think four letter words. “Private, what are you 
doing?! It’s three thirty in the morning!” Three thirty, oh my God. 
After I stopped shaking, he said, “you go over there and put all those 
lights out! And in the morning you go over there and apologize to all 
those first sergeants.” Well, I had KP for three months, peeling 
potatoes, scrubbing pots and pans. Next thing I know I’m on a ship to 
Hawaii. I was scheduled to be on the ship for the Philippines, but 
because I was on a special duty that morning, they scratched me from 


the Philippine tour of duty to the Hawaiian. So I guess I lucked out in 
a way to get over to Hawaii, where again, they checked my record. 
(crew stops him) 


5:47 
CD: What did you think when you got staged, when you found you 
were going to Hawaii? 


AB: I had, I had no special thoughts that I know of. I had never even 
heard about Hawaii as a youngster, or even the west coast for that 
matter. But I thought well,(coughs) excuse me. Can you take that off? 
(coughs more) 


CD: Let’s get you a little water... (cut) 


6:43 
CD: Tell me about when you first got to Hawaii. What you saw, what 
life was like there. 


AB: It was beautiful. Palm trees, never saw a palm tree in my life. 
And mellow, and warm, the smell of flowers, ginger, and the other 
beautiful Hawaiian flowers. I was assigned to the 804th engineer 
aviation battalion. Schofield barracks, attached to the 7th air corps, 
Whittier Air Base. Well, when they checked my records, and saw that 
I was a bugler and a teacher again, I was put in charge of 14 buglers 
that were in the battalion. We had the largest engineering battalion 
on the island at the time. Well, I guess the sergeant at Fort Ward had 
sent a nice letter explaining and telling them what an expert teacher 
and bugle player that I was. He said at the bottom, “The only thing is 
he doesn’t know how to tell time.” (hearty chuckle) So, every morning 
after the duty bugler played revelry, I would have the rest of my 
buglers play marches that I had arranged. Some of them jazzed up 
quite a little bit. One day, the sergeant come out and said, “hey 
corporal...” --I had made corporal-- “the commanding officer would 
like to see ya.” I thought, “oh boy, he doesn’t like that jazzing.” Well 
I went in, and he said, “Corporal, I kinda’ like what I hear out there. 
What would your thoughts be about starting a drum and bugle corps 
for the battalion?” Right up my alley. I said, “Oh, I think that’d be 
great, sir.” He said “Get a pass, go to Honolulu, and buy whatever 
you need for the corps and bring the bill back. (8:30) On December 
6th, 1941, my buddy and I went to Honolulu around noon time, I 
bought the instruments, snare drums and other bugles, and in the 
afternoon we went, late afternoon, we went to Waikiki for fun in the 
sun, we even went to a hula show at the Moana, followed by another 
hula show at the Royal Hawaiian. And after it was over I said to my 
buddy, “let’s go to the Army/Navy Y in Honolulu because the dance 


bands from some of the battleships are putting on a concert as they 
do every Saturday...” Of course, being a musician, that meant a lot to 
me. Well, when we approached the Y, I asked a sailor who was 
playing and he said the Tennessee and the Arizona bands. Well, it 
turned out it was the Tennessee but it wasn’t the Arizona band, the 
Arizona band was at Macarena taking in the contest between the 
Detroit band and one other to see which one they’d be playing in 
about 2 weeks for the championship of the fleet, the best dance band. 
After the concert, I went down and chatted with many members of the 
two bands, the Tennessee, and I think it was the West Virginia, the 
trumpet players especially. Uh, so after that, we got a cot in the 
dormitory, next morning, shaved, cleaned up, ready to go to Waikiki 
for fun in the sun... Over the loud speakers, “all the military personnel 
report back to your bases immediately!” Maneuvers on Sunday? No 
way. Well, we ran across the street to the Black Cat Cafe, which I 
have a picture of, got a quick cup of coffee and pastry, and got back 
out to get on the Schofield shuttle. Well now, the Black Cat Cafe was 
a great place. In the daytime it was a cafe, at night it was a bar. And 
if there were sailors in there at night, the marines come in, the sailors 
would holler “what are you jarheads doing in here?!” and there’d be a 
big fight. If there were marines in there, and sailors come in, the 
marines would holler “what are you swabbies doing in here?!” and 
there’d be a big fight. Us soldiers, we’d go in there, stand back, and 
watch ‘em fight. We were smart! (10:44) Got on a shuttle, start 
heading toward Pearl, toward Schofield... Well, in those days there 
were no freeways, there was just a two-lane, uh, two-lane road that 
skirted Pearl Harbor. As we approached Pearl, I could, we could hear 
the rumble of explosions, and in the distance seemed like hundreds of 
airplanes were swooping (gestures motion with his hands) in all 
directions. I said to my buddy, “Wow, the Navy is putting on realistic 
maneuvers.” Well, uh, my friends, as we got to Pearl Harbor, they 
were not maneuvers. The harbor was a mass of burning oil. Ships 
were blowing up. Sailors, marines, were being blown off of their 
ships. Pieces of the ships were flying and landing and, on other ships. 
The MP stopped our shuttle and ordered us off immediately, because 
the Japanese were swooping down, firing at anything that moved. 
And they said, “Get off of here, they’re gonna’ try and blow up the 
shuttle!” for one thing. We got off and start running, right then the 
Arizona blew up. The concussion was so tremendous, it knocked us 
on, off our feet. Uhhh, after that, we got up and start running again, 
here come the Japanese swooping down with their machine guns 
firing. Bullets whizzing all around us. Evidently, it was either a bad 
shot, or he arched a little too far and the bullets went right over the 
shuttle, the Schofield shuttle, whizzing and, and missing us by inches. 
Back in the ditch we all ran. I said to my buddy, “Let’s get out there 
to the harbor!” which was, oh, 50 feet or maybe 75 feet, or... to see if 


we could help some of the sailors that were trying to swim from the 
burning oil. Because when oil, uh, oil hits the water it turns literally 
to glue, and on top of that burning. I don’t know how many arms I 
saw go down, cause they just couldn’t out-swim in that. Incidentally, 
our chapter here in San Diego has a survivor of the Arizona who got 
blown completely over the ship into the burning oil, but he was smart 
enough to go down far enough and come back up, uh, beyond the 
burning oil, so he is still alive in our chapter today. Well, that went on 
through the, uh, one hour of the attack we were stuck there. Now, 
the fleet of the Japanese was six aircraft carriers, and I always try to 
remember their names, the Kaga; the Akagi, which was a flagship 
commanded by Chuichi Nagumo; then there was the Shokaku; Soryu; 
Hiryu; and the Zuikaku. (chuckling) There were two battleships, two 
cruisers, seven destroyers, uh, a light cruiser, tankers, submarines. 
Now, our battleships... and... 


13:41 

CD: We have a little sound outside, I just need to stop you for a 
second... 

(crew readjusts camera and microphone) 


15:08 
CD: So let’s go back to the harbor. You were standing, you were 
standing there thinking about trying to help... 


AB: Correct... 
CD: What happened? 


AB: Well, we, we got to the water no more, got to the water come two 
Japanese Zeroes with their machine guns blasting away. Back we ran 
to the ditch, uh, until they swooped away. Well, right then the 
Nevada, now we were assigned 10, 10 battleships at uh, in Hawaii. 
Which were, from right to left, the Nevada; the Arizona; then the 
repair ship, and I forgot its name at the moment, outside of the 
Arizona; then there was the Tennessee and West Virginia in pairs; the 
uh, Okla-... Maryland and the Oklahoma in pairs; then there was the 
California; then in dry-dock was the Pennsylvania. On the other side 
of the islet was the Utah, and the Colorado was in San Diego at, uh, 
waiting to go back to Pearl after being overhauled. We no more than 
got back in the ditch and the Japanese swooped down, and (motions 
with hand as if it’s a plane machine gunning them), went away... The 
Nevada took off. We all got up and cheered. And as the Nevada 
started to take off to get out of the harbor, why the Japanese swooped 
down on it like bees after the queen bee, trying to blow it up, sink it, 
and block the harbor. But fortunately, the commander beached it at 


Hospital Point. Now, after the hour, it lasted roughly an hour of 183 
dive bombers, torpedo bombers, Zeroes, and high altitude bombers, 
uh, they left and there was a lull of about 20 minutes. We got on the 
shuttle, back to Schofield barracks. Well, as the bugle master, my 
other duties was a courier. So, I had to ride a, uh, actually a small 
Harley to all the five different airbases, command posts, taking 
messages from the command posts to the uh, field commanders. And 
the five bases that I had to go to were Wheeler, Hickam, Iwa, Bellows, 
and Kaneohe Naval Air Station. Well, my first base was Wheeler 
which was right next to Schofield, several miles, couple miles. 

When I got there, the second wave had just started. The Japanese 
were swooping around trying to kill those that they missed on the first 
wave. I dove, oh the tarmac was full of dead airmen and blown up 
airplanes. There were 60, actually 60 P-40s lined up wingtip to 
wingtip at Wheeler. Well, the Japanese, all they had to do was hit the 
first couple and the rest of ‘em, like a chain, just blew up, and uh, 
were all destroyed. Buildings, hangers were and falling down. I dove 
off of the motorcycle behind a construction roller... -PING-, -PING-, 
the bullets were whizzing by, and pinging off that construction roller. 
And uh, after they left, then I was going back and forth to the various 
other bases. It was my understanding and learning that the Japanese 
wanted to come back for a third wave. Why? Because they missed 
the oil fields, uh, the fuel dumps, the repair facilities, the ammunition 
facilities, and they determined to come and get those, and had they, 
we'd have been in kind of a mess. The other thing is, they wanted our 
carriers. But thank the Lord, our two carriers that were, well there 
were 3 carriers assigned to Oahu, the Lexington, the Enterprise, and 
the Saratoga. The Enterprise and the Lexington were at Midway and 
and Wake Island delivering airplanes, and they were actually on their 
way back on December 7th, and the Saratoga was on the west coast 
after being overhauled and was ready to come back to Pearl. 
Commander Fushida said, “No! We didn’t get their aircraft carriers.” 


19:23 

CD: Allen, we have another sound outside, we just have to hold out, 
hold on for... 

(crew movement; cut) 


CD: OK, Allen, when you got back to Schofield, could you tell me what 
you saw, and then what you did in going around to the other bases. 


AB: Well, I was a courier delivering messages from the other 
command posts to the field commanders. All day long, all the way up 
to the next day, no sleep, very little food to eat because... and we were 
not allowed to take our uniforms off because rumors were the 
Japanese were landing on windward side of the island. The island was 


surrounded by submarines and troop ships. Course, they weren’t 
true, thank, thank the Lord for that. And so, after 2 days, I just 
literally passed out. I went into the supply room and just laid down 
there, and I don’t know how long I slept. (chuckling) It’s ironic. I 
mentioned earlier that, Fort Ward I was a potato peeler, being 
punished and had to peel potatoes when I woke up in the supply room 
at the 804th at Schofield, I was laying on a sack of potatoes! I never 
gave it a thought until recent years the coincidence of potatoes on one 
side and potatoes on the other! From then on, we were, uh- 


21:06 

CD: What did you see at the other, could you describe to, what you 
found when you started going around to the other sites, the other 
bases and air bases? 


AB: All similar at Wheeler, at Hickam, our bomber base. Literally, all 
our bombers were destroyed. And the same at Iwa, and Bellows, and 
Kaneohe Naval Air Station. You know, we were fortunate. John Fin, 
the last medal of honor winner from Pearl, and the oldest medal of 
honor winner in the United States, was at, uh, Kaneohe Naval Air 
Station. And I got there last. I may have seen John, but of course to 
this day I don’t remember, it was just mass confusion with the 
Japanese swooping down, and uh, John was in the middle of the 
tarmac with his machine gun... That went on all day until they finally 
left after the second wave of 167 dive bombers, the torpedo 
bombers... and as I mentioned, they wanted to come back but because 
they didn’t get our 2 carriers, our carriers, Nagumo said, “No, I’ve 
gotta’ get my, I’ve gotta’ get the ships back to Japan, or I'll be in 
trouble. We didn’t get their carriers, and their planes will be after 
us.” So that’s the reason they didn’t come back for the third wave. 
But at Schofield, (clears throat) excuse me, uh, after weeks, we 
started in training, being an aviation engineer battalion we were out 
in the backcountry laying steel matting on the sand so our fighters 
could land if there wasn’t an airfield, building bridges over gullies. 
That went on for about 9 months. And I was still a bugle master of the 
battalion, although we didn’t get a bugle corps started. I took my turn 
playing the calls, then I had a, was assigned to Canton Island, in the 
Marianas, Marshals. That was a coral reef, where we were- 


23:22 

CD: Wait, wait, we have some noise out in the hallway, we have to- we 
have some slamming doors... 

(crew pauses; small discussion) 


23:38 
CD: I want to go back and focus a little more on December 7th, and 


the few days around that, I don’t want to get too far ahead here. 
You’re one of the few people who got around Oahu and saw, you saw 
Pearl, you saw Wheeler, you saw Schofield, you saw Kaneohe, you saw 
all these sites. What were your thoughts as you saw the scale of the 
attack? 


AB: People have asked me that at least a dozen times. You know, and 
I don’t really know what I was thinking. Uh, I asked the doctor about 
that, and he said, “Well, it’s very likely and I’m sure that all of you 
were in partial shock. Seeing all that tragedy and the dead, your dead 
comrades, and shipmates, and buddies, uh, lying on the tarmac, and 
the Japanese trying to kill the rest of ya.” It was a matter of survival, I 
guess... and, uh, gee, I don’t really know what I was thinking, yeah... I 
jus-... hmm. I’m sorry, I don’t know what I was thinking... 


24:48 
CD: Were you angry at the time? 


AB: Oh yes, that’s another good word. We were all angry. Why are 
they doing this? What have we done to them? Because, politics, we 
weren’t aware of the embargoes and all that other stuff on it. But 
still, that was no reason to stab us in the back. 


CD: So you had no idea about, that Japan had it in for the U.S.? 


AB: No, uh-uh. You know, duty in Hawaii was wonderful. Schofield 
was a wonderful base. It had, uh, not only a beau-, a beautiful movie 
theater, it had a boxing arena, it had a roller skating rink, and 
swimming pools, beautiful library, and uh, it was a tremendous base to 
be on. I remember we used to go out on a Saturday, if we had liberty, 
and walk into the pineapple fields and pick up a pineapple that was 
left after the harvest- harvest, and eat that fresh pineapple until our 
lips literally bled, it was so delicious! But we, I had liberty practically 
every weekend after December 7th, and we’d go into Waikiki and, uh, 
take in a hula show or, uh, at the Royal, or Moana. 


26:12 
CD: How did life change on Oahu after December 7th? 


AB: Well, it, it, a mass of activity going on, training. The infantry 
divisions were deployed on the windward side of the island. All the 
different units, like ours, was in training for 9 months, building 
bridges and laying steel matting, uh, going to the various air field to 
fill in the craters, and help with the construction, reconstruction of 
the hangers, that was our duty, after the attack. Get the island back 
in shape again. And uh, course there was always fear that the 


Japanese would invade Oahu, and, from what I have learned, they had 
intended to really invade Oahu. They, for some reason, changed their 
mind. They got so interested in other parts of the, uh, the Pacific, the 
Philippines, and, uh, Indonesia, for the oil and the resources that they 
needed so badly to continue their, their war. And actually, until, uh, 
Midway, we were losing the war. Actually losing the war. And 
Midway was a turning point, of the war. We sunk four of the carriers 
that bombed Pearl Harbor at Midway. Secondly, our morale was very 
low, and President Roosevelt felt we had to do something, and he 
wanted to try and find a way to bomb Japan. Well, of course the story 
of that is Jimmy Doolittle and his 16 B-25 Mitchell bombers, off of the, 
uh, Hornet did bomb Japan, and our morale was lifted tremendously. 
(CD comes in briefly; inaudible) And I had the honor of meeting his co- 
pilot here, last year, at Pearl. Dick Cole is his name, and I had a half 
an hour chat with that wonderful young man, well, he’s not young 
now, but that was really a thrill for me to meet him, uh, course, Jimmy 
Doolittle is deceased. Yeah, mm-hmm. 


28:25 
CD: Right... How long were you at, on Oahu, after the attacks? How 
long were you, did you stay there? 


AB: Well, we trained roughly 9 months. Between 8 and 10 months we 
were training. Then I was assigned to Canton Island in the Pacific, in 
the Marianas, a coral reef where my outfit and engineering heavy at- 


CD: We have another, another sound outside, I just want to... 
(crew pauses; quiet discussion) 


29:07 

CD: Allen, if you could give me a very brief list of your engagements 
from Pearl Harbor to the end of the war. You don’t need to go into 
detail, I just want, just the bullets of... 


AB: Got it... could you hold a minute? 
END OF TAPE 


